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genius.   If they  did not   admire  everything in his
thirty-seven plays, they admired a great deal.

Further, these revisions are the outcome of critical
strictures on the plays which were then common and,
in essence, have been frequently repeated. Critics ob-
jected to the irregularity and confusion of their struc-
ture, to their disregard of the unities of action, their mix-
ture of tragic and comic, their obscurity and archaism
of diction, their mixed and confused figures, their occa-
sional puns and bombast. These are substantially the
criticisms that Dryden offers when under the influence
of Rymer. Rymer himself (A Short View of Tragedy 9
1693) goes much farther. He desires tragedy to give
a rationalized view of life, dealing poetic justice to
various typical persons, and consequently condemns
Shakespeare's persons as too individual, his plots as
too irregular, and the total effect of his plays as in-
sufficiently didactic and moral. This view of tragedy
was mainly due to the rationalistic and classical
ideas which continued for a century to dominate
European criticism. But before the seventeenth cen-
tury was over, Shakespeare's growing reputation had
proved itself a rock against which the tendencies in
criticism had broken like unavailing waves. However
much they might insist on rules in art, critics were
generally willing to hail Shakespeare as the great ex-
ception. Champions were ready to answer Rymer and
to defend Shakespeare. Othello^ selected by Rymer for
special analysis and condemnation, continued to hold